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THE CANONGATE, EDINBURGH. 


Passtne through the narrow straits or 
Sydney’s-alley, our attention was lately 
attracted by a small but spirited litho- 
graphic drawing ‘of ‘‘ The Canongate, 

inburgh,” occupying a front place in a 
printseller’s' window, where, as we learnt 
on inquiry, it‘had just been placed. The 


sketch being a recent one, with the } pal 


mission of the artist, we determine 
appropriating it to our “ Waverley Tlus- 


trations,” for the last published work, the 


“ Chronicles of the Canongate;” and 
although it is not sm our usual system 
viz. to begin at the beginning,—we trust 
our authenticity and desire to take popu- 
larity by the forelock will apologize for 
this irregularity. 

The Ca e is, ’as many of ou 
readers may be aware, the St. Giles’s o. 

Vou. x1. D 


Edinburgh. Our engraving represents 
the Cont House; but of the neighbour- 
hood it will be more in character to let 
the author of “* Waverley” speak for him: ' 
self; accordingly, Sir Walter oquiter :* 
Sic itur ad astra.—“ This fs the path 
to heaven.” Such is the’ ancient ‘motto 
attached to the armorial bearings of ‘the 
Canongate, and which is inscribed, with’ 
greater or less propriety, upon all’ the 
public buildings, from the church to the 
pillory, in the ancient quarter of Edin- 
burgh, which bears, or’ rather orice’ bore, 
the same relation to the Good ‘Town that 
fase soot been to a being still 
possessed palace > 
as it formerly was dignified ‘by the resi-: 
dence of the ’ tncipdl bility and gen-’ 
* See “ Chronicles of the ae _ 
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try. I may, therefore, with some pro- 
Te lily esd 
the literaty an h I he 
to ame the hitherto undistinguished 
mame of Chrystal Croftangry. 
h pokey etete oe 
is you comes toa 
and hits His'conduct to rules. 
‘ My course of life, (says he,) could not 
last. I ran too fast to run long; and 
when I would have checked my career, I 
was pethaps too near the brink of the 
precipice. Some mishaps I prepared by 
my own folly, others‘came upon me un- 
awarea. I my estate out to nurse to 
a fat man of business, who smothered the 
babe he should have brought back to me 
in health and strength, and, in dispute 
with this honest gentleman, I found, like 


dam doer and myself; w my 
Suttons ‘welesaelimmimnan: tp dads vf 
some conjured demon, within a» circle, 
of the King's Becky thence ‘munsing 
o! ce 

northways, is bounded on the left by the 
king’s wall, and the gutter or 
kennel, in a line wherewith it crosses the 
High Street to the Water-gate, and pass. 
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church. joins the north-west wall 
of the St. Ann’s Yards, and going east to 
the mill- turns southward to 


the turnstile in the king’s park-wall, and 
includes the whole Mig Put che 
the Sanctuary.” 


retained the lum for 
civil debt. would think the space 
fficiently extensive for a man to stretch 


su 
his limbs 1p, as, besides a reasonable pro- could 
poten of level ground, (considering 
feces ndchinie woes the 

ts the mountain 
of Artlur’s 


f 
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ring the other six days of the week I felt 


a sickness of heart, which, but for the 


pronounced the that from that 
time the devoted man’s desire to trans- 
= ‘would become irresisti- 
le, arid he would be sure to draw down 
on his’ head the pen sored cee 
already justly incurred e 
anointed’ of God. wr 'eiy pert all 

seemed opeaing on other 
td eee aera 
Hackguards, current 
with Tide dam-dites of mud, hed 
a t, du the operation, to stand 
on either side'of the nasty puddle which 
best pleased them. I was so childish as 
even to make an occasional ‘excursion 

were it for a few yards, and 
felt the triumph’ of a school-boy, who, 


Pe 
a 

F 
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wit fluttering ‘sensation of 
Papen vies arr Ap 
execu purpose, " 
being is ee 
I have sometimes asked myself, what 
Prlsoument, since T coud vot beer with 
ment, not - 
out impatience a restriction which is com- 
paratively a mere trifle; but I realliv 
never answer ie quence we oy 
own satisfaction. have all my life 
hated those expedients called 
messo-termini, and it is aay with 
this disposition I might have endured 
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more patiently an’ absolute ation of 
liberty, than the more modified restric- 
tions to which my residence in the Sanc- 
tuary at this period subjected me. If, 
however, the feelings I experienced 
were to increase in intensity according to 
the difference between .a jail and my ac- 
tual condition, I must have hanged my- 
self, or pined to death ; there could have 
been no other alternative. 

In the latter part of this quotation, the 
acutherns may learn that the northern 
metropolis has its St. George’s-fields as 
well as London; but whether.its bounds 
rescind theatres and coffee-houses we are 
not apprized. In ity and.merit of 
execution, what Sirs.W: has accom- 
plished on paper;\Mr. Haydon has just 
effected on canvass ; and doubtless their 
respective labours will be read and visited 
with equal effect. 


Ancient Roman. Festivals 





JANUARY. 
(For the. Mirror.) 

THE Romans had numerous stated feasts 
in honour of their deities and heroes, as 
well. as movable and occasional ones ; 
they were divided into days of banquet- 
ting and feasting; days of games, and 
days of rest, or (ae: The feasts cele- 
brated to the honour of the deceased, 
were either private or public. _The.pri- 
vate feasts Kennett) for, the living, 
were kept at the tomb, of the deceased, by 
the nearest: friends. and _relations:. only. 
The public feasts were when the heirs or 
friends of some rich or great person 
obliged the’ people with a general treat to 
his honour and memory; as Cicero re- 
ports of the funeral of Scipio Afticanus, 
and Dio of that of Sylla; and Suetonius 
relates that Julius Cesar gre the people 
afm in memory of his daughter. 

method by which the Romans reck- 
oned the Ne of vad months The by the 
Kalends, ani ones 
were, so called, because. they pon ear 
nine days. from,them. to , 
Ides were. y. about, the. middle of 
the month, om oe cenit from 
Iduare, an: verb, ing to 
divide. The Kalends et ee 8 


Q th 
Nones wed the ‘ee tn Pour pee were 


aig igh Nl gol 
ad six Noues sopiece, the other only 


four. Therefore in the first the Nones 
were the 7th, and the Ides the 15th; in 
the last, the Nonés the 5th, and the Ides 
the 13th.” (See Ke 


Kenneti’'s Antiities of 
The Kalends, x the Ist of January, 
2 
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was noted for the entering the: tes 
on their’ office,” and for the withing of 


good fortune, and sending to one 
another pep. Hacer cy en 
were, feasts celebrated in honour of Janus, 
or a8 some would have it, in honour of 
the god Agontus;-whom the Romans 
used to — upon their undertaking 
apy business of importance; they were 
instituted by.Numa.and held on the Sth 
of the Ides of January, .and, at other 
times. one i 

The Carmentalia:was a: festival kept 


every year by the Roman in ho- 
nour of Carmenta, a a say Ar. 


the Roman 
ladies and their husbands, after there had 
been a long difference between them, 
owing to the use of coaches being prohi- 
bited them by an‘edict of the'senate. It 


. was celebrated on the Lith of Ji 


The Compitalia were feasts held in 
honour of the Lares, im,all.the cross 
roads both of town and-eountry: | These 
feasts are mose'ancient than‘the buildi 


12th of January, but it appears they had 
not any fixed da the fet ‘be then 
movable. nd dey, ‘Held a the 
4th of the Nones of February, i. e. on 
the 2nd of that ‘mionth: « (See Kennett ; 
and Rees’s Cyclopedia.) _— P.' T. W. 





CANZONET, FROM THE ITALIAN. 


(For the Mirror.) .... 
Tuy beauteous hand, Mir maid, to me. 
Is lovelier than the rose we see 
Hang on the drooping thorn, 
Or when Aurora decks the skies . 
With choicest dewers from Paradise, 
To greet th approach of morn ! 
Seek not to ornament that band 
With sparkling gem or costly band, 
Beset with pearls or gold: 
No jewels from Golconda's mine 
Could fairer make that hand of thine, 
Than what I new bebold. 
* Certain : or believed 
. dover vane ary orshipped in 
ouses, esteemed protec- 
tors of families, supposed to-reside inthe chim- 
ney corner. ; 





But let some other bard rehearse 
Thy matchless charms in loftier verse 
Than this my humble lay ; 
Let se no more the theme renew, 
When I recall to mind *twas you 
That stole my heart away ! 
ACAI 


; MAN. 
(WRITTEN APTER READING THE BOOK OF 308.) 
(For the Mirror.) 

WHEN sang the morning star, 

And angels from afar 
Shouted triumpbantly— 

When earth on air was slung 

And light from darkness sprung, 
Ob, man, where wert thou? 

Seest thou the concave sky, 

And those bright worlds on high, 

~*~" Say thou, whence are they? 


Canst thou mete out the sea ? 


ELL 


Who rear’d the frowning rock, 
Or rul'd the earthquake’s shock, 
Or pour'd the lightning’s flash, 
Or swell'd the torrent's dash ? 
Ob, mortal! was it thou? 


Know'st thou the whirlwind’s home, 
’ Or where wild tempests roam, 
Or where the snows abide? 
Bid, then, thy thanders roll, 
And sound from pole to pole 
Thine awful majesty. 


Stretch forth thy band on high, 

And bid thy heralds fly 
Obedient to thy word. 

It is not thine to do; 

How circumscrib'd and few 
Are man’s abilities! 


Be humble, and confess 
Thine own unworthiness 
Before Omnipotence. 
Prostrate before his shrine, 
Acknowledge Him divine, 
And pacempeonae ainfolness, 
as D. A.B 





SONG, *‘ COME TO ME!* 
(For the Mirror.) 
WBEN the glowworm oe 
Among the flowers, 
And tbe white dove dreamieth 
Away the hours— 
When the moonlit fountain 
Is cold and lone, 
And to dreary mountain 
The hawk has flown — 
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When the dreams thou feares' 
Will not flee, 

Sweetest! dearest! 
Come to me! 

The dark river rushes 
Beside thy home, 

Where the wild rose flushes 
The passing foam— 

And the wind roars loudly 
Above thy bed, 

When the old oak proudly 
Uprears his head— 

And wind and river 


Tuomas M—s. 





ERASMUS AND SIR THOMAS MORE. 
[We have received £ve translations of Erasmus's 
epigram to Sir Thomar More, (see No. 292, p. 6 ;) 
and below are the varia lectiones of the trans- 
lators.) 

Sir Thomas, what to me you said 
About the sacramental bread 
I trust you'll put in practice ; 
Believe your horse is by your side, 
And though in Holland him I ride, 
I do you no injustice. Cc. C.C. 


To me what you said 
Of the body in bread, 
But believe that you taste, and you taste it 
So to thee I write back 
Of thy favourite back, 
But believe that thou hast, and thou hast i. 
MM, A. S. 
Waat to me you once said 
Of the sacrament bread, 
«¢ ‘Tis flesh, if you've faith to believe it:”. . 
In turn J renew . " 
Of your palfrey—if you ~~ 
ations rem rtoeiee, 18 E9AHE 


N wil » 
— 


Fron what to ITT Ln 
Of Jesu’s body form'd frembread, 


By faith's commuting pawer's.... 
I, for the horse you kindly tents. 


Th eter, fend peat Moe Raed 


A’ Conetiht Reaves. 


You tell me, More, iio ing is woke chest, 
“ Believe you eat,.and you do really ent ;* 
* And I reply, as well'as [ amvable, 
Believe yon have your titg—tic’s In your stable 
Als A Finan. 


LINES. 
(For the Mirver.) 
On, say she only thinks of me, 
Or tell me I'm forgot; 
And haply I content will be, 
Whate'er may prove my lot. 
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Bet, ab, with fell uncertainty 
For heav’n deceive me not, 

Or tell mo Julia thinks of me, 
Or say she loves me net. 


Still dost thou make the shelving shore thy 
throne. 

How oft man’s insect race have ceased to be, 

And blent their proud dust with the dust of 


thee, 
Since thy tall towers in their young grandeur 


Tose ; 
And the sweet sounds of choral melody 
Awoke thy cloisters at the even’s close, 
Startling the shadowy echo sinking to repose. 


Here would the knight forsake the lance and 


And all the bonears of the field forego ; 

And that red hand, which erst was wont to 
wave 

The blood-stained brand above the fallen foe, 

Would hold the sacred cross; and that high 


brow, 
Above whose crested helm and nodding plume 
Wan terror sat, and mock’d at human woe, 
Contented would the humble cow] assume, 
And war's resplendent laurels shroud in moukish 
gloom. 


Here came thelaly (atr, whose name was 
breathed 


By love‘s softsig: v1! ains trel's melody, 
Whuse brow“as»iler an the rose which 
wreathed 


But not confir'd eachtr ess, which was free 
As'the light breeze it sported with could be. 
She came in all her youthful loveliness, 





sertion. e cannot: pace with t! 
— it should be 
a poini "them pot to send the 


He calmly slept, forgetful of his woes.t 

And there the crested knight of Palestine 
Was welcom'd with the banquet and red wine. 
Much had he suffer'd on the Paynim shore,} 
Ere Christian valour dimm’éd the Crescent's 


shine ; 
But now those toils and sufferings were o'er, 
Ho sees his native land—his lady-love once more. 


He comes! and bends him at his mistress’ feet 
And in her sun-like smile a welcome sees; 

Sweet is the sound of fame, but oh how sweet 
Is that dear voice which hath more power to 


Than shouts of thousands 
mingling with the 
breeze. 


Within his sheath he bids his bright sword rest, 

His bark no more is on the storm-woke seas, 

No more he tramples on the Paynim’s crest, 
His lion heart is tamed—he sleeps on beauty's 


And such thy fond and fleeting dreams, Ro 
Mance ! 


Which o'er our little life their magic fing : 
Albeit soon waken'd from the short-lived 


trance, 
Wei repeat rai in 


erageanningnitthahinastaes: 
Cortes: meat ‘tnpgy Sie elencnetRer Veli de- 
ceives. 
Netley, farewell! as moulders still each stone, 
Though clinging ivy and the waving weed 
Their green luxeriance ‘have in mock’ry 
thrown, edn 
So pleasure cannot bid one woe recede : 
The brow may brighten, but the heart will 
bleed. : 
Fall many revel but to drown their woe 
In wine's sweet Lethe, wishing to be freed 
From cares that waste the soul, and thoughts 
that throw 
Their dark despair o’er life, and cause the tear 
to flow. 


Netley, farewell ! we linger, as thy fane 
In shadows fades upon the distant view ; 
Another gaze, and we may look in vain, 
Nor see thee rise above the waters blue. 
‘Thus time doth snatch away the fond and true, 
Whose sole remombrance is the turf or stone, 
Which doth divide us from the chosen few, 
Whose hearts have beat responsive to our own; 
Pilgrims, through life we pass, op epee 
and alone. R. M. 
¢ D’ alcun breve ripdso, ov’ elia obblia, 
La noja, ¢ ’l mal della passata via. 
" Perearcu. 
i 
‘2880 Gerusalemme Liberata. 


Retro spective Gleanings. 


STATE OF SOCIETY, &c. IN ENGLAND 
IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


THe state of society at.an early 
contrasted with our present pf ing 
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affords an interesting and instructive nar. 
rative: whether we view the vast opera- 
tions of ‘the human ‘mind, as productive 
of incalculable good, or whether we as- 
sign each progressive improvement to the 
benevolent. care ofthe Supreme Being, 
we shall, be. the more to admire 
vier ve ay our 
present enjdyments, for nothing 1s more 
absurd Patin idea which many people 
still, entertain of ancient i. 
tality and content. In the following 
sketch we have thrown together a few of 
the principal enjoyments and inco 
fences of our ancestore in the sixteenth 
century, drawn from authentic sources. 
In the tite of Henry VIET. wee: 
of 


the sov 





and ponds, into 
which all manner of filth was cast ; the 
byways atrewed with carcasses of putrid 
, and dirt of description, ren- 
dered the air as unwhi e.and impure 
hasty thy ete eatenely une ps 
chu: were rare pre- 
vious to the Reformation. 

In the time of Erasmus, ‘the state of 
English’ Tearning ‘ appears’ to’ have been 
nothing short of dent pedantry. 
The and conversations of the 
learned and unlearned were ridiculous in 
the extreme. Aubrey informs us, that 
a@ little gravity was then taken for wis- 
coal dctigh cing little a than = 

ry, quaint language, an 
stooping even to quibble, not only in 
their discourse, but even on the bench 
and in the pulpit.* 

The gentry and citizens had very little 
‘Jearning to boast of; they were haughty, 
rude, and' almost uncivilized ; their sons 
and ‘daughters, even of twenty and thirty 
‘yeats of age, were obliged to stand in 
“their t's’ presence 
fun unceremoniously forbidden to 
way in their father or mother’s presence. 
e children ‘perfectly ‘loathed the sight 
Cn pore, as much as any poor 
child id do at the prospect of a whip. 
ing ; for we are informed on good au- 
‘thority; thet the parents indiscriminately 
whipped their sons and daughters fot the 

_ mos: trivial offence or disobedience. — 

The use of “* Your humble servant,” 
caine into England about the middle of 
© Seé afl bid MS. of Aubrey, preserved nthe 

Ashmolean Museum, Oxon 1 


ke mutes ata P' 
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this century’; ‘previously, the common 
— was, Xd’ with .” or 
“ ‘eep you,” and‘among the lower 
orders of = pp a aoe do,” 
accom: ash 
— on the shoulders) x «>: raat 
e prices ‘of ‘provisions were remark. 
able, compared’ to’ what are now: 
between the years 1550:and 1560, an old 
author. tells us, that: at: that time, he 
could buy: the “best pig or in the 
kingdom for four-pence, or double 
that'sum of our present money ; a good 
capon for about the same price; a hen 
for two-pence ; ‘and a chicken for a penny; 
but in size and flavour it ‘is not too much 


1! an assertion scarcely 
worthy of credit, for if she appeared 
alone on-horseback, ,at Tilbury Fort, in 
1588, we should, think she must: have 
learned to ride. Would a queen of Eli- 
zabeth’s temper yer gta a one of her 
own servants, as the above e~ 
cifies ? is a question which ia wale 


rally be answered in the negative. The 
supposition is fectly ridiculous, and 
for which Mr. does Hot assign any 
au 


thority. 
I have an account of the christening of 
a child of John, Marquess of len, 
he ~ 30, 1565, to oa Queen Lm 
was sponsor. It is curi 
have abridged it. wha : 
The back part of the stalls at the 
per Royal, ‘Westminster, _ hung 
with’ tapestry, representi twelve 
months, and’ covered with teh arms. The 
upper part was hung with gold cloth, and 
on the south side was, a rich traverse for 
her majesty. The.communion table was 
furnished. with plate, and jewels. almost 
without number, and n 


william, assisted by Sir Roget Manners, 

rome ok oad aa wih all 

rous mai 

dressed with unusual’ pomp and magni- 
4 in 
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on geen The business carried on in it is 


chamberlain 





ieee ie je ils He a 
; % < aS sgeceguige 3 ° as 2 
f ashy uae i i feelin 
ahi phe. 24s i RTA 
fens pour ei ent Meee 
Test blafiiggascids SUR adialst! fi ROHHELE 
LA RLM ree AEG prey SUH hd 
HE oh peti Hane dian 
Gada) Hen Piet lcieienaaih 
; bale Hh lit Hdd APU AH 
Hae ata aie Gt 
3535 : gFaGS EES AEE Eg sauh cae 
aeatl Hf inal Naaille ttt HHS Ae HE 
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Ancierit Cross in Bakewell Church= 
Yavd. , 





iV: ct) 
ancient cross, which etatnle in the 


urch-yard of Bakewell. The church 
itself is of great antiquity ; in it there is 
also a very curious old font, perhaps of 
later date even than the church. In one 


chancels is raised a tomb for Sir 
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figures on it. This monument was ere.ted 
at the cost of Sir George’s wife in het life- 
time. In the east chancel of the church is 
a'small, raised, alabaster tomb for John 
Vernon, son and heir of Henry Vernon, 
who died August 12, 1477. The letters 
of the inscription were ori ly raised, 
but having d ..are now let 
into the slab, the old form of them being 
preserved. There is a Saxon arch at the 
west end of the church, with curious 


Tro... 


V. 8. 

In the church-yard of Bakewell is the 
above ancient cross, which is reported to 
have been removed there from some other 
place. On the top of the cross is a rude 
representation of the crucifixion, much 
disfigured. _ The figures next to it I am 


mt, tp bg a pope ax. canines 


finest carving of the whole, t it,.is 
now so much defaced. This;is the west 
side of the eross, The others bear nothing 
particular, save the east, on the top.of 
which is a rude figure, something like St, 
George and the Dragon. The sculptuxe 
is very fine on all sides of it, and origin, 
ally it was a han monument. .; 





Anecdotical Portraits of Bminent 
Contemporaries.” 


[In an age of autobiography, like: the 
t, it becomes our: duty'to snatch 
the stream-of time, andi sift: from 

the common conceits of; self-bi 


f such outlines of contemporary genius as 


familiarity and frequent intercourse m 

have enabled the limners to. sketch wii 

more than ordinary -aceutacy. “Such is 
the intention of the present subdivision 
of our pages. It has been observed, that 
great contem: “ whet eachy other,” 
and if this be true, little can escape 


the weaknesses of the biographer as well 
as the misgivings of his originals. At 
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the commencer.aent of the book-season it 
is hoped that this series of sketches con. 
tinued occasionally, will introduce our 
teaders to a gallery of portraits of living 
_— or of such as ate recently 

3 and thus depict no unimpor- 
tant portion of the characteristics of our 
own times. } 


CAMPBELL THE POET. 


TnEyY lag pry Aes ge ater 
the anthor of ‘* Gertrude of Wyoming,” 
and Who pray sp of Hope,” va 
not suspect him to be a merry com: n, 
overflowing with humour and ‘mata 
and any but fastidious. These 
Scotch ve always something in 
reserve. It is the only point in which 
the major part of them resemble their 
countrymen. The mistaken character 
which the lady formed of Thomson from 
his ‘ Seasons,” is well known. He let 

of the secret out in his “ Castle of 


tended against Mr. Camp- 
bell. He is one of the few men whom I 
could at any time walk half-a-dozen miles 


through the snow to spend an afternoon j; 


with; and I could no more do this with 
a . amen man, than I could with a 
sulky.one. I know of but one fault he 
has, besides an extreme cautiousness in 
his writings ; and that one is national, a 


takes pains all the while to set up an 


univeraity. 


HH 
He, 
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Breeya 
int 


matter of words, and amply overpaid by sch 


a stream of conversation, lively, piquant, 
and'liberal, not the less interesting for 
oecasionally betraying an intimacy with 
pain, and for a high and somewhat 
strained tone of voice, like a man speak- 
ing «with suspended breath, and in the 


habit of subduing his feelings. Noman, Hyung, 


I should guess, feels more kindly towards 
his fellow-creatures, or takes less credit 
for it. When he indulges in doubt and 
sarcasm, and speaks contemptuously of 
things in general, he does it, ly, no 
doubt, out of A mg parse 
more perhaps an he suspects, out of a 
tear of being thought weak and sensitive ; 
which is a blind that the best men very 
commonly practise. Mr. Campbell pro- 
fesses to be hopeless and sarcastic, and 








with him. Mr. Canning, whose 
fun was innate, used sometimes 
play off his servant's bluntness upon 

right honourable friends. One of 


post just got.” Francis 
was obedient. Surrounded by a 
ministerial circle, Francis advanced to the 
astonished stateman, with ‘“* How d’ye 


fortable birth in the customs through his 
kind master’s interest. He was a staunch 


man, who had just ed his office, 
holding out his hand. “Tt is not well, 
Mr. Canning,” Trefusin 
the pledge of friendship ; ‘¢ it is not w: 


Francis, political differences should not 
Oe ee gee 
iti at consen 

to honour ee annions with a shake of 
weness. It is said that Mr. re, 

did not forget Francis when he retu 

to'power.— Annual Biography and Obi- 

éuary for 1828. 


MATHEWS, THE COMEDIAN. 

Among the visiters at Sydenham, was 
Mr. Mathews the comedian. I have had 
the pleasure of seeing him there more 
than once, and of witnessing his imita- 
tions, which, admirable as they are on 
the stage, are still more so in a private 
toom. Once and away his wife used to 
come. with him, with her handsome eyes ; 





E 


of the other in the very ploughing 
Strong lines thave been cut, 
has stood them well. I have 

ised than in com- 
Mr, a on that occa- 
in: seeing the bust that he has 
his gallery of his friend Mr. Liston. 


rREEESEH 
Fe 
alt 
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writers, are as unfarcical as be ima. 
in their interior. The taste for 
umour comes to them by the force of 


former occasion, he looked like 
able in-door pet : on the latter, 
to have been grappling 
and to have 


have seen trouble as well as you.” The 
lytic affection, or whatever it 


r. Liston’s! The 
mouth and chin, with the throat under it, 


hi like an old ; but the u 
partof the head ia ob tow os pesado 


to King ‘Pippin. One 
to e m 
= ius to Rave had auch + po igh 
e morning, stopping all n 

I was up to breakfast, when 

heard the noise of a little boy having his 
face washed. Our host was a merry 
bachelor, and to the rosiness of a priest 
might, for aught I knew, have added the 
paternity 5 but I had never heard of it, 
and still less expected to find a child in 
his house. More obvious and obstreper- 
ous proofs, however, of the existence of 
a boy with a dirty face, could not have 
been met with. You heard the child 
crying and objecting; then the woman 
remonstrating ; then the cries of the child 
were snubbed and swallowed up in the 
hard towel ; and, at intervals, out came 
his voice bubbling and deploring and 
was again swallowed up. At breakfast, 
the child being pitied, I ventured to speak 
about it, and was laughing and sym 

thizing in perfect faith, when Mr. 
Mathews came in, and I found that the 
little urchin was he. The same mornin; 
he gave us his immortal imitation of old 
Tate Wilkinson, patentee of the York 
theatre. Tate had been a little too merry 
in his youth, and was very melancholy 
in old age. He had a wandering mind 
and a decrepit body ; and being manager 
of a theatre, a husband, and a rat-catcher, 
he would speak, in his wanderings, “ va- 
riety of wretchedness.” He wold inter- 
weave, for instance, all at once, the sub- 
jects of a new ent at this theatre, 
the rats, a veal-pie, Garrick and Mrs. 
Siddons, and Mrs. Tate and the doctor. 
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I do rot pretend to give a specimen: 
Mr. Mathews alone can do it. 
Leigh Hunt. 


Jubenilia for the Season. 


THE STORY OF MACBETH. 
By Sir Walter Scoit. 


(Concluded from page 28: ) 
THEN the cruel Macbeth came into king 
Duncan's bed-room about two in the 
morning. It was'h terrible stormy night; 
but the noise of the wind and of an. 
der could not awaken the king, as he was 
old and weary with his journey ; neither 
could itawaken the two sentinels. They 
all alept soundly. So Macbeth having 
come into the room, and stepped gently 
over the floor, he took the two dirks wh 
belonged to the sentinels, and stabbed 
poor old king Duncan to the heart, and 
that so effectually, that he died without 
giving even a groan. Then Macbeth put 
the bloody duggers into the hands of the 
ae gp? A teealght their ao over 
w , that itn a) as 
had committed the are 1 Macbeth 
was gies at what he had done, but 
his hol made him wash his hands and 
to 

Early in the m , the nobles and 
gentlemen who ams on the king as- 
sembled in the great hall of the castle, 
and there they began to talk of what a 
dreadful storm it had been the night be- 
fore. But Macbeth could scarcely un- 
derstand what they said, for he was think- 
much worse and more 
frightful than the storm, and was won- 
dering what would be said when they 
heard of the murder. They waited for 
some time, but finding the king did not 
come from his apartment, one of the noble- 
men went to see whether he was well or 
ages «gtr came into the room, 

e found poor king Duncan lying stiff, 
and cold, and bloody, and the se senti- 
nels, with their dirks or daggers covered 
with blood, both fast asleep. As soon as 
the Scottish nobles saw this terrible sight, 
they were greatly astonished and enraged ; 
Macbeth made believe as if he were 
more enraged than any of them, aad, 
drawing his sword, before any one could 
prevent him, he killed the two attendants 
of the king who slept in the bed-chamber, 
pretending to think they had been guilty 
of murdering king Duncan. 

When Malcolm and Donaldbane, the 

two sons of the good king, saw their father 





slain in this strange manner within Mac- i 
beth’s castle, they became afraid that they called 


might be put to death likewise, and fled 
away out of Scotland ; for notwithstand- 


ing all the excuses which he could niake, 
they still believed that Macbeth had ‘killed 
their father. Donaldbane: fled into'some 
distant islands ; but Maloolm,' the eldest 
son of Duncan, went to the court of Eng: 
land, where he begged for assistance front 
fon | 
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selves. In order'to prevent this su 

» he hired’ ruffians to vans 
wood, where Banquo and his son Fleanee 
sometimes used to walk in the evening 
with instructions to attack them, ‘and 
both father'and son. The villains did as 
they were ordered by Macbeth; but while 
they were killing Banquo, the boy Fleance 
their wicked hands, 


it is said, that long afterwards his children 
came to possess the Scottish crown. 
Macbeth was not the more happy that 
he had slain his brave friend and cousin 
Banquo. He knew: that men ‘to 
suspect the wicked deeds which he had 
done, and he was constantly afraid that 
some one would put him to death es lie 
had done his ee Le ae 
colm would obtain from the 
king of England, and come to make‘ war 
against him, and take from him the Scot- 
tish kingdom. So; in ‘this great —_ 
plexity of mind, he-thought he would go 
to the old women, whose words had first 


fered them presents, -that they’ were 
cunning enough to oe how to give him 
some answer, which s) make him 
continue in the belief that they could pro. 
phesy what was to in future times. 
So they answered to him that he should 
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thinking himself never safe un- 
in his 
ich is on the coast of Fife, near to the 
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Macduff, the thane of Fife, amongst 
oo to prey his - Aver] of 
nsinane ; were to 
come; none dared stay behind. Now, the 
king was to give the nobles a great enter- 
tainment, and preparations were made for 
it. nthe meantime Macbeth rode out 
with a few attendants, to see the oxen drag 
the bape penne age 
8 e. castle. 
y saw most.of the oxen trudging 
up the hill with great difficulty, for the 
ascent is.very. teep, and the. burdens were 
and the weather 
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There was a friend of Macduff who 
heard these angry expressions of the king, 
and hastened to communieate them to the 


. thane of Fife, who was walking in the 


hall of the *s castle while dinner was 
reparing. instant thar Macduff 
eard what the king had said, he knew 


he had no time to lose in making his 
escape ; for whenever Macbeth threatened 
to do mischief to any one, he was sure to 
his word. 
Macduff snatched up from the table 
a loaf of bread, calledfor his horses and 


back to 
province of Fife before Macbeth 


the king asked was, what become of 
being informed that he 
fled he ordered a 
body of > geek to attend him, and 
= ow ur aeons parece Bg pursue 
him to death. Nise 
Macduff, in the meantime, fied as fast 
as horses’ feet could carry him; but he 
was so ill provided with money for his 
expenses, that, when he came to the t 
ferry over the river Tay, he had nothing 
to give to the boatmen who took him 
across, excepting the loaf of bread which 
he had taken from the king’s table. The 
place was called, for a long -time.after- 
wards, the Ferry of the ° 
When Macduff got into his provirice of 
Fife, which is on the other side of the 
Tay, he rode on faster than before, to- 
wards his own castle of Kennoway, which, 


as I told you, stands close by the sea-side; . 


and when he reached it, the king and his 

ards were not far behind him. Mac- 
duff ordered his wife to shut the gates of 
the eastle, draw up the drawbridge, and 
on no account to permit the king or any 
of his soldiers to enter. In the meantime 
he went to the small harbour belonging to 
the castle, and caused a ship which was 
lying there to be fitted out for sea in all 
haste, and got on board himself, in order 
to from Macbeth. , 

In the meantime Macbeth summoned 
the lady to surrender the castle, and to 
deliver up her husband. But Lady Mac- 
duff, who was a wiseand a brave woman, 
made many, excuses and delays, until she 
knew that her husband was safely on 
board the ship, and had sailed from the 
harbour. Then she spoke boldly from 
the wall of the castle to the king, who 
was standing before the gate still demand- 
ing entrance, with many threats of what 
he would do if Macduff was not given up 
. Do ” she said, ‘ phite 

% Do you see,” she said, “ yon w 
ssil upon the sea? Yonder goes Macduff 
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to the court of You will never 
see him again, he comes back with 
young prince Malcolm to pull you down 
from the throne, and to put you to death. 
You will never be able to put your yoke, 
as _ threatened, on the thane of Fife’s 
n 


Some say that Macbeth was so much 
incensed at this bold answer, that he and 
his guards attacked the castle and took it, 
killing the brave lady and all whom they 
found there. But others say, and I be- 
lieve more truly, that the king, seeing 
that the Castle of Kennoway was very 
strong, and that Macduff had escaped 
from him, and was embarked for England, 
departed back to Dunsinane without at- 
tempting to take Macduff’s Castle of 
Kennoway. _ The ruins of the castle are 
still to be seen. 

There reigned at that time in England 
a very good king, called Edward the Con- 
fessor. I told you that prince Malcolm, 
the son of Duncan, was at his court soli- 
citing assistance to recover the Scottish 
throne. The arrival of Macduff greatly 
aided the success of his petition ; for the 
English king knew that Macduff was a 
brave and a wise man. As he assured 
Edward that the Scets were tired of the 
cruel Macbeth, and would join prince 
Malcolm if he were to enter Scotland at 
the head of an army, the king ordered a 
great warrior, called Siward, earl of 

orthumberland, to enter Scotland with 
an army, ahd assist prince Malcolm in 
the wer of his father’s crown. 

Then it happened as Macduff had said, 
for the agro arene and pee would 
not fight ‘acbeth, but join prince 


and Macduff against him; so 
that at he shut himself up in his 
castle of Dunsinane, where he thought 


himself safe, according tothe old woman’s 
ptophecy, until Birnam Wood should 
— igen He boasted of this to 

wers, encouraged them to 
make a valiant defence, assuring them of 
certain victory. At this time Malcolm 
and Macduff were come as far as Birnam 


attack the casfle of Dunsinane, Macduff 
advised that every soldier should cut 
down a h of a tree and carry it in his 
hand, that the enemy might not be able to 
see how many men were eoming against 
them. 

Now, the sentitel who stood on Mac- 
beth’s castle-wall, when he saw all these 
branches which the soldiers of prince 
Malcolm carried, ran: to the king, and 
informed him that the wood of Birnan 
was moving towards the castle of Dunsi- 


threatened to put him to death ;. 
when Sn tener an, 
saw appearance of: a forest 
proaching from Birnam, he knew 
— of destruction come. His 
wers, too, to 
ad to ay. fan the cattle, secing tiehk 
tuaster had lost all hopes. 
A cap po pce on 
Vv desperatel out 
head of the few fallowers why 
faithful to him. He wes killed 1 


place the crown on the king’s head at, 
ceremony of coronation. ' 
also created the thanes of ouity 


after the title adopted in the court 
England. Tales of a Grandfather. 





TEAKETTLE’S CONCERT, OR THE 
SALVER'’S DOWNFALL. 


4 DOMESTIC TRAGEDY, 


Requested Betty's skilful band 
= up ber sides with sand ; 

sent out cards to ev'ry friend 
An evening concert to attend. 


rv'd, that rude and vulgar ten 
Were quite unworthy podish'd fc lks. 


Poor Urn was in a perspiration, 








ssaecnainrmysara 


Said Milk, *« That’s quite the eream of songs.” 
« “Where did she pick it up ?” ask'd Tongs. 
“* "Tis really melting, igh'd 
«* Melting ! aye it’ Snuffers cried ; 
“ For my part, 1 detest snch stuff,” 
Then took a pinch of hideous snuff’, 
Aud, lying down, in angry scorn, 
Her mouth she stretch’d, with such a yawn, 
And breath’a therefrom such strange perfume, 
That Salver burried from the room . 

jer nai John Footman’s hand the power 

‘o save his falling ou the floor ; 

ay, Worse, as if to end his cares, 
He roll:d completely down the stairs: 
Re this caus’d a grievous test, 

‘or er was so smartly dress'd 
im sitver—and no beau as he 
Handed the ladies toast or tca ; 

was his nature, too, 

*Twas thought that gi/t ne never knew, 
Though ali agreed he could sustain 
A heavy charge for other's gain. 
Brash swept into the room, and said, 
Alas! Hl Salver’s dead!” 
kettle from the fire fell, 
owe Footman, weeping, rang the bell. 
] 





D, heavy woe ! so little dreaded! 
Both the Miss Candles were Jight-headed 
Loud burst a scream from Mrs. Tray ; 
The Teaspoons fainted quite away : 
‘Tears trickled down Urn’s cheeks so fast, 
*Twas fear’d she soon would weep her last. 
More of their grief 1 dare not say, 
Jest you should weep as well as they. 

Whims and Oddities for the Young. 








ORANGES. 


Bear me to the citron groves: 
To where the /emon and the piercing /ime, 
With the deep Oranoe, glowing through the 


, green, 
Their lighter glories blend. THOMSON. 


THE migration of oranges into England, 
about chs | time, will, no. doubt, ava 
some account of this universally admired 
fruit acceptable to our readers: it is ex- 
tracted from Mr. Phillips’s Pomarium 
Botanicum. The China, or sweet oranges, 
with which this country is now so amply 
supplied, and at such moderate pri 
that all classes 


y as 


century. 
At this time. several varieties of the 
orange were ealtivated .in. Italy, whence 
7 oe to Spain and Portugal. 
orange is noW grown to so great.an 
sxtsliy Hr Lely, tine thoes act olmewt 
oor ie Bal ‘Prince Antonio Borg- 
at his Palace near Rome, has up- 
wards of seventy sorts of orange and 
lemon trees, among which are some very 
rare kinds: it is a fruit so much esteemed 
in Italy, where. it thrives well, that ap. 
ples, pears, and cherries, have almost be- 
ee in ey country. The Om 
g perfume of an orange-grove 
cach as {6 aséat thé Wie for mnileoe end 
the tree gives a succession of flowers du- 
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the whele summer, on which account 
it ig cultivated in all green-houses, ‘and 
large orangeries have been built for the 
express purpose of housing these trees: 
the most magnificent one is that of Ver. 
sailles, built by Louis XIV. A fine 
orange-tree in this collection is called the 
‘¢ Great Bourson,” and is more than 
Sour hundred years old ! 
were known in this coun 
in the time of Henry VIIL.; but it does 
not appear that they were culvivated prior 
to Queen Elizabeth’s rele Henrietta 
Maria, queen of Charles I., had an orange- 
house and orange-garden at her mansion, 
Wimbledon Hall, in Surrey; and when 
this property was sold by order of the 
parliament in 1649, we find that forty. 
two orange-trees, ‘ bearing fayre and 
large oringes,” were valued at ten pounds 
a tree, one with another; and a lemon- 
tree at twenty pounds. Orange-trees 
have been grown in the southern parts of 
Devonshire for more than one hundred 
years past. When trained to walls, they 
produce large handsome fruit, but not of 
equal value to the lemons grown in the 
same situation. Most of these were 
raised in this country from seeds, and 
they are thought to be more hardy than 
trees imported; but the orange-trees 
which are brought every year from {taly, 
and sold principally at the Italian ware- 
houses in London, are as large.as those 
of our own growth would be in t 
ag With proper care, these trees:wi 
ve good heads, and uce fruit «in 
about three years. The in orange 
was not cultivated. in England until. 1805. 
We have lately seen orangestrees; im- 
ported from the south of France, ‘which 
have arrived in small tubs; and so well 


colour, and the flavour to be more es- 
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fine commen, of colour within, from 
whence it derives the name of Golden 
- He adds, “ this fruit is neither 


of the Seville nor China kind, though it 

es of both, having the sweetness of 

the China, mixed with the agreeable bit- 

terness:and flavour of the Seville orange.” 
Time's Telescope for 1828. 


SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Journals. 


UP WITH THY. SUN AND DOWN 
WITH THE SUN. 


Iw the dead of winter then you go to bed, 
you and your husband, and all your six- 
teen sons and-daughters, and all your ten 
male and female servants, between four 
and five o’clock of the afternoon! Let 
the solar ——— say we, mind its own 
business, and let us mind ours. There 
is room enough in the universe for us all. 
Because an immense globe of fire, ur 
luminous matter, of one kind or other, 
ever so many millions of miles off, chances 
to set at a given hour, is that any reason 
why you must set too, who are close at 
hand, and not of luminous matter? We 
hold that it is as reasonable to sit up with 
the stars, as to lie down with the sun. 
The man in the moon is as much of a 
man as the man in the sun is—every 
inch of him—and though he occasionally 
rises, no doubt, and to bed very 
early, yet, unless we are much mistaken 

a we have seen him with a glass 
and a lass ‘the watchman had 
ceased to crow the hour, and morning 
showed, by a restless glimmer, that she 
was about to awake, and again to “‘stand 
tiptoe on yon eastern mountain top.” 
But nothing ike a gene general system of rules 
for the of human life can be 
deduced the motions of the heavenly 

bodies. Blackwood’s Magazine. 





“ BLACKWOOD’S” FARE. 


No man need write for Maga, with the 
most distant chance of admission on any 
other scale than the following :— 


Breakfast at 9.—Two hot penn: 
—two toasted rounds of a quartern 
one ditto of butter toast—two hen’s eggs, 
not earocks—a small ashet of fried mut- 
ton-ham—jelly and. marmalade, quan- 
tum suff.—two bachelor’s bowls of Snags 
—a caulker. 

Lunch at 2.—Caviare — anchovies— 
pickled salmon—cold howtowdie and ham 
_ “ee | of porter-;the loaf—two glasses 


“oneer at 7.—Round of beef—hodge- 
podge—cod-head and shoulder—roasted 


a7 
turkey—plum-pudding — jellies —a few 
tarts—t of — fi 

p "ena pots os our glasses 


perhaps a leading one, and given to the 
devil: and by breakfasting, » and 
supping in this style, for the last ten 


years, have we not at 
the head of the Periodical Literature of 
the World ? 


Ss teeaatieirieel 
SONG FOR “THE SEASON.’ 
Am,—‘ Blue bonnets over the Border.” 


Write, write, tourist and traveller— 
Fill up your pages, and write in good ordes 
Write, write, scribbler and driv'ler— 
Why leave such margins? Come nearer the 
border. 


Many a laurel dead flutters around your head, 
Many a tome is your memento mori ; 
Come from your garrets, then, sons of the quill? 
* and pen— 
Write for snuff-shops, if you write not for 
glory. 
Come from your rooms, where the farthing wick's 
burning— 
Come with your tales—speak ‘by gladness or 
woe; 
Come from your small-beer to vinegar turni. x— 
Come where the Port and the Burgundy flow. 


Fame's trump is dis 
Leave then, each scribbler, your high a attic 


topics hy. di 





story; 
Critics shall many a day speak of your book, and 


say,— 
«« He wrote for the snuff-shop—he wrote not 
for glory.” 
Write, write, tourist and traveller— 
Fill up your pages, and write in good order; 
Write, write, scribbler and driv’ler— 
Why leave such margins? Come nearer the 
border. Ibid. 


Ene Gatherer. 


‘I am but a ee 
meu's stuff."— Wetton. 


— 


Dr. Tor having been disappointed in 
his amatory proceedings by the petgenee 
given by the lady to ata John, 

as composed 





the following jeu @esprit 
on the occasion :-— 
“Twixt footman + and Dr. Toe, 
A rivalshi 
Which shou ‘oun the favour’d beau, 
And bear away the belle. 
The footman the lady’s heart, 
ic centetagiat Ao age 
The whole t a part, 
Twas footman versus Toeman. 
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IRISH WIT. 
~ Sir Walter Scott was prprst (a_ few 
) with a ffiend-in the neigh- 
Senoohiost ———— he came to 
Snip which an _w 
ed. to be. near, has cosoneiias open 
for for hime. Sir bie bs desirous of po 
warding this civility by present 
slxpencs, but found that he had not so 
small: a_coin in his purse. ‘“ Here my 
good fellow,” said the baronet, * here is 
~ ee: you ee ee mind, you owe 


less your ho- 
seal 1" exclaimed Pat; ‘*may your ho- 
nour live till 1 pay you 1” 


Wax the French landed at Bantry 
, an Irish peasant, who was posted 
a J yecmuwe upon one of the cliffs, 
rnd bed Wandered a little out of his po- 
sition, .was accosted by an English offi- 
cer with * What are you here for?” 


$6 °F a honour,” said Pat with 
his ed grin of good humour, 
“+ they, tell me Tah here for a century.” 


ORIGIN. OF THE COLOUR AND FRAG-~ 
RANCE OF THE ROSE. 





-.. By Dr. Booker. 
SPEAKING of the singular changes, — 
fected.im flowers by the of 
their . a lady said, ‘¢ she understood 
that ly, there-was but one kind of 
rose, was white, and nearly scentless 


What occasioned,” said, she, ** so beau- 
tiful ‘a variety in the species, as the red 
one ?.and whence did it derive its odour ?”’ 
The author immediately, with his pencil, 
wrote as follows :— 


To sinless Eve’s admiring sight, 

The rose expanded, snowy white ; 

When in an ecstacy of bliss, 

She gave the modest flower a kiss ; 

And instantaneous, lo! it drew 

From her red lip its blushing hue ; 

While from her breath, it sweetness 
found, 


And spread new fragrance all around. 


THE BILLY DO. 
From the Tale ofa Modern Genius. 
‘“¢DearEst Mary, 
°T was when the seas was Rorin and waves 
ran mountains hi, 
O ther I Lay Deplorin with Eys fixt to 
the sky. 
to think on my Dear Mary, that I must 
leaf Be-hind, 
the yea of all Creatrs, She is allys in 


y mind. 
the first Pw I Beheld her, She sot my 
on fier . 
to be en rer with her ’Twas all my 
Sol’s desire ; 
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to view hét painted Bosom, her Brist as 
whit as Sno, 

you'd think on an‘angel to see her 
walk or 

for such 
Born 


But if she Do prote Cruel, alas! I am 
undone $ 
wo hast i it Bom tike fuel, and I Dis- 
ne mil my degetes i 
Mary, ar everlasting lover 
gh fire and smok and blood 
and water, 


Joun Barrett. 
second lieftenant on board the 


woman was surely Never 





VOYAGE OF HUMAN LIFEs: __ 
In the Waverley Novels. we sometimes 
meet with snatches of sentiment’ ‘which 
are worthy of the of olden’ times 
Our readers will pi recollést:the 
following gem :—“ ‘When’ we ‘set ‘out on 
the jolly . v 


shape* and: Bristol . fashion’: pennons 
ing, music ‘playing, ‘cheering each ot 
as we we are rather amused : 
when some awkward 
goes right ashore for want of 
Alas! when the voyage is: 
and we look about us, toiJ-worn mariners, 
how few of our ancient consorts still 
main in sight, and 5 how tom: 
wasted; and, like ourselves, Fake fata 







to as possible off the oe 
: hoe spin we are all fin: 

drifting !’” — Chreninion ef Re Conongan'? 

we 

THE BEE. - eee aL! | 


Imitated from o — of Thevcrbe,*) 
Idyl. 19. nob 
Ciara, a and young, - anid 
Straying once the woods among, fie 
By a little bee was stung. ye 
She pre and danc’d, and beat the 


und, 
. And ‘prew’d and suck’d the amasttsg’ 


woun 


The nymph at length her it spies, 


. And sobbing, thus in. 


* Is it not strange that, little bees, 

Ss ear mighty wounds as” 
oa. lover m, with eres eyes; 
And, sweetly whis us ies— 
¢ Thou, ay ive, tt mrt tike the i 2 

Sweetsand stings unite in bytes 

Thou art small, but well I know 

= wounds, sweet nymph | are oe 

Pri: 

Eis ees 7 











